exploded long" ago by Theodor Waltz and
Hugh Murray. In studying the various
virtues instilled by Bushido, we have drawn
upon European sources for comparison and
illustrations, and we have seen that no one
quality of character was its exclusive pat-
rimony. It is true the aggregate of moral
qualities presents a quite unique aspect.
It is this aggregate which Emerson names
a " compound result into which every great
force enters as an ingredient." But, instead
of making it, as LeBon does, an exclusive
patrimony of a race or people, the Concord
philosopher calls it " an element which
unites the most forcible persons of every
country; makes them intelligible and agree-
able to each other; and is somewhat so
precise that it is at once felt if an individual
lack the Masonic sign."

The character which Bushido stamped on
our nation and on the samurai in particular,
cannot be said to form " an irreduci'Dic
element of species/' but nevertheless as to
the vitality which it retains there is no
doubt. Were Bushido a mere physical
force, the momentum it has gained in the